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THE RELIGION OF RESIGNATION. 
Amonc the many religions upon earth there are 


a surrender to death of that which cannot escape death 
and by finding rest in the ideal world of inimortal life. 


two that exceed all the others in the number of their » Whatever be our fate,—they say unto themselves, — 


devotees. They are Buddhism and Christianity. 


Neither Judaism nor Mohammedanism, nor even 
Paganism, can approach them. The latter taken to- 
gether do not as yet equal one of the two former; it is 
as if the world were divided between them. 

Buddhism and Christianity have one common 
feature. Both proclaim the gospel of salvation from 
the evils of this world by resignation. Both point to 
a higher life which can be gained through the sacrifice 
of our individual selves. Other religions require sac- 
rifices of lambs and goats. Buddhism and Christianity 
demand the surrender of self. Mohammedanism prom- 
ises enjoyment and happiness upon earth and in 
heaven. Both Buddhism and Christianity preach en- 
durance in affliction and submission to tribulation. 

It seems natural to seek pleasure and to shun pain. 
The religious injunctions of Buddha and Christ are a 
reversion of this instinctive desire. They preach this: 
Do not shun pain, and do not seek pleasure. Says 
Christ: ‘‘If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me.” 

Buddhism, it is well known, did not succeed in 
overcoming the many superstitions of its converts. 
Christianity became ossified as soon as its mythology 
was systematized into theological dogmas. The Chris- 
tians, while clinging to the letter of their creed which 
killeth, lost the spirit of their teacher’s doctrine. 
We shall not here point out the errors of these 
religions, but try to find the key to their wonderful 
success. And can there be any doubt about it’? 

Their success can be due only to their thorough 
conquest of death. The Buddhist who has taken his 
refuge in Buddha, and the Christian who is earnest in 
his following of Christ, will not tremble in the face of 
death, for to them death has lost its sting. The 
Christian lives in God, and the Buddhist has even upon 
earth spiritually entered into Nirvana. They have 
placed all their hopes in a higher life; ‘‘ where there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain, for the former 
_ things are passed away.” 

_ This victory over death is not accomplished by avoid- 
ing death and by shunning the anguish of life, but by 


the kingdom of God will be victorious ; all other things 
are mere trifles; therefore let us remain children of 
God and weshall inherit his kingdom. Luther sings: 
Strong t .wer and refuge is our God, 
Right goodly shield and weapon ; 
He helps us free in every need, 
That hath us now o'ertaken. 
Take they then our life, 
Wealth, honor, child an1 wife, 
Let these all be gone, 
Notriumph have they won. 
The kingdom ours remaineth. 

This song with its powerful melody was the slogan 
of the new faith that regenerated Christianity and 
conciliated religion with the progress that science 
had made before the Reformation. Yet Luther and 
other Christians believed in the immortality of their 
ego, and it seems as if their religious confidence were 
based upon this error. We have ceased to believe in 
a mystical soul-substance which was formerly supposed 
to inhabit the body as a stranger, and which after death 
will hover about somewhere as a spectre. We have 
ceased to believe in ghosts ; science has banished the 
phantoms of disembodied spirits out of the provinces 
of psychology and philosophy. But must we for that 
reason cease to believe in life and in spiritual life ? 
Must we therefore consider death as a finality? Does 
not science teach the persistence of life and of spiritual 
life; and is there the slightest reason that we should 
cease to believe in the immortality of our ideals? Isit 
not a fact, scientifically indubitable, that every work 
done, be it good or evil, continues in its effects upon 


future events? Is it not a fact established upon reli- 


able observations that the evolution of mankind, and 
of all life generally upon earth, is one great and con- 
tinous whole; that even to-day the efforts of our an- 
cestors are preserved in the present generation ; their 
features, their characters, their souls now live in us. 
Certainly hot all features are preserved, but those only 
which nature considered worth preserving. So our 
characters, our thoughts, our aspirations, our souls 
will live in future generations, if they are strong 
enough, if they are noble and elevating. In order to 
be strong, they must be in accord with nature, they 
must be true. In order to live, they must be engen- 
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dered by the evolutionary tendency in nature, which 
constantly endeavors to lift life to higher planes. It 
must be, as the Christian expresses it, in harmony with 
God, if God is meant to be that power in nature and 
in our hearts that ever again and again prompts us to 
struggle and to strive for something higher. 

Our soul can no longer be considered as that unity 
which it used to be to our forefathers. It is a part of 
the soul of humanity in a certain phase of its develop- 
ment. As such it is a rich combination of certain 
ideals, thoughts, and aspirations of hopes and fears, of 
wishes and of ideals. Our ego is nothing but an ideal 
thread on which are strung the invaluable pearls of our 
spiritual existence. The ego is nothing but the tem- 
poral succession in which these ideas are thought. 

It is not the beliefin an immortalized ego that can 
conquer death, but it is the surrender of this ego and 
of all its egotistic desires. This ego we now know is 
no real thing ; it is an illusion and possesses a fleeting, 
momentary, sham existence only. Reality of life is 
not to be found there, and if its continuity is broken 
in death, our individual existence ceases, but not 
necessarily the life of our soul. The ideal world of 


our mind can outlive our body, and we can gain an 


immortality of that part of ourselves which is most 
worthy of being preserved. 

This it appears. is the truth in Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, this is the secret that explains why they con- 
quered the world. Resign all egotism, do not place 
your hope upon this fleeting existence, and devote 
your efforts to the creation of that higher life, of that 
ideal world, where death is unknown and the petty 
tribulations of life disappear ! 

This life cannot be realized by the poet and 
philosopher only, not by the great only, the heroes of 
mankind : it can be realized by every one of us. It is 
this that Christ preached, and it is this that Buddha pro- 
claimed. Every one of us is called to participate in 
the higher life, for the intellectuality of a higher life 
is one phase of it only, and it is not its grandest part. 
Its sum-total is comprised in all those many ideals 
and aspirations that, in one word, we call morality. 
It is, as Paul says, Faith, Hope, and Charity; but 
Charity is the greatest among them. 

Men who have given up their individual ego, who 
have risen to the height of that spiritual life which 
knoweth not death, will live in this world as though 
they lived not; they that weep, as though they wept 
not, and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced not, 
- and they that buy as though they possessed not, and 
they that use this world as not abusing it: for the 
fashion of this world passeth away. 

They will live, as though they lived not, because 
their life is no longer the fleeting sham-existence of 
their egotistic desires. Their life has become an ex- 


- property is entrusted for a wise use. 
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pression of that higher life which is immortal. They 
buy as though they possessed not, because they know 
that they shall have to leave their possessions. 

They consider themselves as stewards to whom 
Even their joys 
and pains, their recreations and troubles become 
transfigured by the universality of the spirit that ani- 
mates their whole being. | 

The religion of the future will not be Christian 
dogmatism, it will be no creed, no belief in any of the 
tenets of the church. Yet it must preserve the spirit 
of Christianity which has enabled it to conquer death. 
It must be a religion of resignation. If thou wilt 
enter into life eternal, cease to cling to that which 
perishes, and become one with the Life Immortal ! 


TWO PERILS OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN. 
BY PROF E. D. COPE. 

Ir has seemed to me that especial attention should © 
be called to two problems which confront us, and 
which will probably become more pressing as time 
advances, until they are settled by the adoption of a 
definite policy with regard to them. They are ques- 
tions which arise from the implications and necessi- 
ties imposed by our physical constitution, and are 
therefore especially obvious to students of nature. 
I refer to the future relations of race and of sex to the 
government of the United States, and hence to all 
forms of popular government whatsoever. . Thanks 
to the development of the higher functions of mind, 
man is becoming a more or less idealistic thinker, and 
the tendency to idealism has been especially fostered 
by the theologies which the majority of the white 
race profess. Fortunately the advance of positive 
knowledge, or science, is keeping pace with the growth 
of pure thought, and it is the white race which is de- 
veloping this.field also. But idealism has such a hold 
on us, that it is difficult for us to give to the facts of 
our material relations their just due, when they seem 
to conflict with abstract propositions which are in 
themselves logical and apparently ethical. But nature 
is neither logical nor ethical, but acts according to 
methods of her own: for instance, inversely as the 
square of the distance ; or according to the law of in- 
heritance ; or the nature of the environment; etc. We 
must be as logical as possible, subject to natural con- 
ditions ; and our action will be, whén both these ele- 
ments have their just influence, truly ethical, and then 
only. Various examples of the folly of acting on 
purely idealistic grounds have been presented in his- 
tory. The celibacy of the early papal Christianity ; 
and the conferring of suffrage on the liberated slaves 
of our country, are illustrations of the folly which may 
result from the endeavor to conform to an abstract 
theory of right without regard to natural conditions. 
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Peace-societies and socialists would have us fly like 
the moth into the brilliant light of their ideals only to 
return to our natural element, scorched and discom- 
fited. And yet at some immeasurably remote future 
these dreams may be realized. 

In the matter of race we have to consider our rela- 
tions to the Negro. We may have to consider also the 
Mongolian at some future day, but the latter does not 
as yet form an-important part of our population, and 
is not disposed to’ become so. But the negro con- 
siders the United States his country, and so it is from 
the stand-point of history and proprietary right. It is 
to one aspect of the negro question that I wish to call 
attention. 

The American- African is a citizen and avoter. He 
has become so in opposition to the judgment of persons 
of various shades of opinion, political and otherwise, 
and he will apparently continue to be such, so long as 
_he remains in the country. His unfitness to exercise 
these priveleges was asserted beforehand, and has 
been demonstrated by many years of experience since. 
He increases by an immense numerical proportion the 
weight of dead material which the republic has to 
carry, and which is always an element of danger in a 
form of government where intelligence is essential to 
a proper conduct of its affairs. It has been said many 
times that the negro has not had opportunities to be- 
come what the white man is, and that with education 
and time he will become his equal, or at least become 
abundantly capable of fulfilling the duties of citizenship. 

This assertion has enough truth in it to make it 
dangerous. What the negro may become after cen- 
turies of education, the present writer does not 
_ pretend to say. But he has had as much time in 

the past as any other race, and he has not improved 
it, or been improved by it, as the case may have been. 
There is considerable probability that he is even an 
older race than the Indo-European. Let the causes 
have been what they may, the negro remains unde- 
veloped mentally, and in all probability will remain so 
fora long time tocome. Heis like other members of 
the animal kingdom, susceptible of education in his 
youth, and bright and intelligent to a considerable de- 
gree. But with the advent of maturity his mind un- 
dergoes more or less of an eclipse. The necessities 
of the body demand his exclusive attention, and they 
mostly get it. His physical development expresses this 
fact; as is the case with all vertebrated animals. With 
' adult age the lower part of the face preponderates 
over the upper; the re/afive dimensions of the brain 
diminish ; and the sutures of the skull unite, thus 
precluding much further growth. Of all the races of 
man, the Indo-European undergoes the least change 
at maturity. His face retains its relatively smaller 
proportions, and most of the cranial sutures remain 


open, thus permitting continued growth of the brain 
throughout life. As every anatomist knows, quad- 
rumanous features in all parts of the structure are 
far more frequently observed in the negro than in the 
white race. 

I state these well-known facts, because they appeal 
very strongly to the naturalist who has had experience 
with the question of the persistence or variability of 
the characters of species. In spite of the general 
belief in evolution, it is well known that species-charac- 
ters are often very permanent. Evolution is not pos- 
sible under all circumstances ; it has its definite laws; 
it is not a process of general change. Only certain 
types have been susceptible of evolution in the ages 
of past time. Great numbers, in fact all, the forms 
of life, but one, i. e. the ancestral predecessors of man, 
have been in each geological age, so to speak, side- 
tracked and left behind. The possession by all races 


of man of the faculty of speech, renders us especially - 


liable to error in regard to their powers. It matters 
little what a man says; it is the record of his acts 
that tells us what he is. Intellectual and kindly quali- 
ties enter into the mental constitution of men of all 
races, and language is invented to express them. But 
the question is not whether such qualities exist, but 
whether they are sufficiently strong to guide the con- 
duct. The traits mentioned are found in various 
members of the animal kingdom below man, but they 
avail little, as a rule, to restrain the flow of mere vital 
activity, and to properly direct the force of animal 
desire. The superior races of man demonstrate the 
possibility of the development of an intelligence which 
directs, and an ethical sense which controls action ; 
and it is the possession of these qualities that renders 
self-government possible, and it is this power which 
places the forces of nature within the grasp of civilized 
man. 

This unfavorable comment on the capacities of the 
negro is not designed to discourage those who take an 
interest in his education. It is probable that the 
future development of this race depends to a great 
degree on the education which he has received and is 
receiving in America, and good seed is being sown 
which will bear much fruit. But I suspect that it will 
be only after many days, and in another continent, 
i. e. Atrica. 

Can we carry the load until that far future when 
the Ethiopian shall ‘change his” mental ‘‘skin” ? 
Have we not burdens enough to carry in the European 
peasantry which we are called on every year to receive 
and assimilate? Is our own race on a plane sufficient- 
ly high, to render it safe for us to carry eight millions 
of dead material in the very centre of our vital or- 
ganism? History shows that even the most ill-favored 
of the Indo-European stock is susceptible of growth 
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in intelligence and ethical knowledge and practice, if 
they only have a chance; for it is in the race. But 
we breed our own poison in the slums of our great 
cities in sufficient abundance to give us plenty to do 
to protect our institutions. We want no allies of de- 
struction in the untaught children of other races who 
can be bought and sold by the money, and intimidated 
and enthused by the fables, of designing demagogues. 
Sufficient unto our own race is the evil thereof. 

The present position of the negro-question in the 
Southern states deserves the prompt attention of 
lovers of their country. The Southern whites naturally 
and properly object toa government by negroes. But 
in the manner of the endeavor to rid themselves of 
the danger, they do not act wisely. The difficulty 
must be avoided by constitutional methods, and not 
by illegal violence or fraud. It is possible and indeed 
very important to restrict the suffrage for both whites 
and blacks by an educational or property qualification, 
or both. But our southern people do not adopt this 
remedy, for the reason that a reduction in the regis- 
tration of voters, means a reduction of their represen- 
tation in Congress. So to save the latter. they prefer 
a course which is in the highest degree dangerous to 
the future peace of the country. How long, I ask of 
any rational southern white man, will the country or 
any large part of the country, consent to be governed 
by a majority which has been obtained by the sup- 
_ pression of a part of the vote of the people repre- 
sented in the apportionment of members of our na- 
tional government who are thus elected. The first 
rumble of the approaching storm is to be found in 
President Harrison’s message, where he proposes that 
the polls in the south shall be no longer under state, 
but under federal control. And this thing will go on 
until honest counts are had all over the country, and 
the negro will rule when he is in the majority, as he 


ought to, until a legal mode of redress is found. | 


There is plenty of evidence to show that negro rule 
is a travesty of government; and the reasons may be 
gathered from what has been said above. But whether 
he rule or not, there is another aspect of the question 
of still more urgent importance. It is that of the 
race mixture of whites and blacks which is inevitable, 
and which some persons believe will be the ultimate 
solution of the whole matter. Some persons seem to 
believe that this is a desirable prospect, and that there 
will be produced thereby a race superior to either of its 
progenitors. But the evidence is against such a view. 
With a few distinguished exceptions, the hybrid is not as 
good a race as the white, and in some respects it often 
falls below the black especially in the sturdy qualities 
that accompany vigorous physique. The highest race 
of man cannot afford to lose or even to compromise 
the advantages it has acquired by hundreds of cen- 
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turies of toil and hardship, by mingling its blood 
with the lowest. It would be a shameful sacrifice, 
fraught with evil to the entire human species. It is 
an unpardonable sale of a noble birthright for a mess of 
potage. Wecannot cloud or extinguish the fine nerv- 
ous susceptibility, and the mental force, which culti- 
vation develops in the constitution of the Indo-Euro- 
pean, by the fleshly instincts, and dark mind of the 
African. Not only is the mind stagnated, and the life 
of mere living introduced in its stead, but the possi- 
bility of resurrection is rendered doubtful or impossi- 
ble. The greatest danger which flows from the 
presence of the negro in this country, is the certainty 
of the contamination of the race. 3 

In view of this fact there is but one remedy, and 
that is one which places the risk of political compli- 
cations out of the question. This is the return of the 
African to Africa where he rightly belongs, and from 
which he was wrongly carried by our ancestors. This 
project involves of course the purchase of his property 
at a fair valuation by the government, or the furnish- 
ing to him of an equivalent property in Africa by the 
same, and the payment of the cost of his transporta- 
tion to his new home. The knowledge of Stanley of 
Africa will be very useful as a guide to suitable loca- 
tions for colonies. It appears to the writer that this 
is the only solution of a danger that threatens, first, 
the purity of the race over the fairest part of our 
country ; and second our political harmony, and per- 
haps even our national integrity. It appears to the 
present writer that the adoption of this course is 
essential to our self-preservation, and that it cannot 
be carried into effect at too early a day. (Since the 
above was written two bills have been introduced into 
Congress by Senators Butler and Morgan, looking to 
the transfer of our negroes to Africa.) 


[To BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
BY WILLIAM R. THAYER. 

The recent publication of the life of William 
George Ward * ought to draw the attention of thinkers 
to that great religious movement at Oxford fifty years 
ago, which has hardly yet been estimated at its proper 
value. For it was not merely a dispute about eccle- 
siastical forms and usages, but about something far 
deeper ; it was a deliberate, courageous, and skillful 
attempt on the part of believers in Supernatural 
Religion to stem the rising flood of Agnosticism. It 
was the first bout in the duel between Revelation and 
Science; and as the champions of the former candidly 
admitted the strong position of their opponents, and 
appealed to elemental principles, their methods and 


* William George Ward, and the Oxford Movement : by Wilfrid Ward. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
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conclusions are just as pertinent to-day, as when they 
were fresh. Let us, therefore, review the battle. 

The historian who shall write the annals of nine- 
teenth-century Christianity will have to record the 
decline on all sides of the power of dogmas, and the 
corresponding expansion of a liberalism due in part to 
the application of critical laws to theology, and in part 
to the discoveries and to the larger generalization of 
science. But while the spread of Agnosticism,—or 
‘*honest doubt,’’-—has been, as | believe, the most 
significant spiritual fact of the century, almost every 
Christian sect has experienced in some of its members 
a revival, a quickening, an effort to recover that valid- 
ity before the consciences of men, without which creeds 
and dogmas become obsolete. 

This counter- wave of Christian regeneration may 
be traced in its onward-sweep in each country by the 
position of a few religious leaders: among Catholics, 
in Italy, Rosmini, Gioberti, and Manzoni, men of 
spotless lives and of superior intellectual force, infused 
into their Church more spirituality and practical piety 
than it had known since the Reformation ; in France, 
Chateaubriand, Lamennais, de Maistre, and Lacordaire 
worked, by somewhat different means, for the same 
end ; in Germany, Dollinger and his fellow-Catholics of 
‘the Old Catholic School sought to introduce so much 
of the German criticism aS was compatible with the 
fundamental dogmas of their creed. Among Protes- 
tants, the century has witnessed among othersymptoms 
in America the development of Unitarianism, from 
Channing to Parker; the rise of Universalism, the 
liberalizing of Presbyterianism, as typified by Beecher ; 
Father Taylor’s influence among the Methodists ; the 
spread of Swedenborgianism; while in England, we 
find Martineau, Irving, Spurgeon—I mention only a 
few important names almost at random ;—and in Ger- 
many, Schleiermacher, to recall but a single eminent 
spiritualizer. 

But in some respects, the most interesting Protes- 
tant revival, whether we judge it by the principles in- 
volved, or by the moral character and ability of the 
men who engaged in it, is the Tractarian, or Oxford 
Movement within the Anglican Church. Widely dif- 
ferent were the aims of these leaders—as different, 
indeed, as the doctrines on which they based their 
belief—but taking their work, and that of other men 
whom I have not mentioned, as a whole, we can dis- 
cern that it was inspired by no narrow and local sec- 
tarianism, nor by a spasmodic sentiment, but by a 
general purpose in the very heart of men to make 
Christianity once more a real, a vital religion, an active 
and sure guide for the leading of holy lives, a trust- 
worthy interpreter of the mysteries and perplexities 
which beset the path of every earnest seeker, a com- 
fort in sorrow, a stay in adversity, a comrade in peace, 
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a forerunner in joy. Looked at from this view- point 
—and we ought to look at every historical episode in 
the broadest manner compatible with reason, if we 
would approach nearest to truth—these varidus re- 
ligious movements in Italy, in France, in Germany, in 
America, and in England, no longer seem isolated and 
confused ; whatever may be our personal convictions, 
they awaken in us a reverence we never feel for the 
quibbles and wrangles of sectarian cliques : for we per- 
ceive that the Spirit of Good breathes through them, 
that it strives to express itself in all, and does express 
itself in proportion as each has organs to articulate and 
communicate its aspirations. The results have been 
as various as the variety of aims would lead. us to ex- 
pect ; some of the leaders have retreated, others have 
advanced, beyond doctrinal lines whither their dis- 
ciples have refused to follow them ; yet, whatever may 
have been the loss in doctrine, there can be no doubt 
but that there was gain in practical morals. To specify 
only one point, there has been a signal gain in tole- 
rance—a quality which, when it springs from respect 
for and not from indifference towards the serious con- 
victions of honest opponents, is a mark of high morals 
and of humanity. 

Speaking broadly, the attitude of professing Chris- 
tians during this century has been conservative: it 
could not be otherwise. Science, pursuing the study 
of Nature, has established laws not consistent with the 
Biblical account of the creation. Criticism, investigat- 
ing and comparing the history of religions announces 
that Christianity is not the only religion whose founder 
was believed by his disciples to be the incarnation of 
God, or whose genuineness is attested by miracles; 
furthermore, Criticism scrutinizes the dogmas of cur- 
rent Christianity, and, confronting them with Christ's 
teachings as reported in the Gospels, declares them to 
be later additions and aftergrowths, the constructions 
which men who never saw the Master put upon his 
words ; and so Criticism describes how Christianity 


was first remoulded in the intense theological mind of 


St. Paul, how it borrowed some of the darkest pre- 
cepts of Manichzism, how, age by age, one vigorous 
theologian after another stamped upon it his individual 
doctrines, which he believed to be the truth—Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Athanasius, in the early times, 
Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, in the Middle 
Ages, Loyola and the Council of Trent on one side, 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli on the other side at the time 
of the Reformation, and subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion, Fox, Wesley, Channing, and others almost in- 
numerable—so that in our epoch the word Christian 
has become indefinite and vague and needs to be fur- 
ther qualified in order to be understood. 

The student of religious history points out, that 
this ingrafting of dogmas and splitting up into many 
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contradictory sects, are not peculiar to Christianity— 
the same processes are traceable in Buddhism, for in- 
stance, or in Mohammedanism, nay, that they have 
gone on in the Christian sects themselves, in Lutheran- 
ism, in Anglicanism, to cite no more ; and he attributes 
these phenomena to the necessary laws of human 
thought, and to the diversity of human temperaments. 
Science says, therefore, to the Christian of whatever 
creed: ‘‘] have searched the laws of nature, and find 
no warrant, either in them or in reason, for accepting 
as true the supernatural scheme of redemption which 
you base upon miracles and revelation; as to man’s 
destiny, I can only say, I do not know; but on one— 
and that the most important—point, I cannot agree 
with you, to wit: You assert that mankind has fallen 
from grace, lapsed from a primeval state of perfec- 
tion through the sin of its first ancestors, whereas all 
the evidence which science has accumulated indicates 
that the order of growth in every department of 


organic life, and in mankind itself, is from lower to 
Man, there-. 


higher, from the simple to the complex. 
fore, has not fallen, but is rising, and the earthly 


perfection which you yearn for is to be found, if at all,. 


not in the dim and brutish Past, but in the Future. 
You believe in special creations, in breaks and inter- 
ruptions, but the records of geology and palzon- 
tology testify to a uniform, uninterrupted and pro- 


gressive operation of Iiws which still govern the Uni- 


verse.” 

Thus Science speaks; and the declarations of 
Criticism and History are similarly antagonistic to the 
assumption of Christian Theology. Logically, there 
is no compromise possible, no middle ground attain- 
able between them: and it is perhaps the highest 
merit of the leaders of the Oxford Movement— 
especially of Newman and Ward—that they early saw 
and untiringly proclaimed, that in the battle they 
were fighting the fundamental principles of Super- 
natural Religion on the one hand, and of Agnosticism 
on the other were at stake. To many persons, indeed, 
it seemed that the Tractarians wasted their energy 
upon non-essentials and theological technicalities, 
but whoever searches the matter thoroughly will per- 
ceive that they kept ever before them the vital issue, 
and hoped once for all to draw the line between 
genuine Christianity and scepticism. In this respect 
they were both more couragous and more candid than 
many members of their own and other churches, who 
either tried to ignore the fact that the discoveries of 
Science could in any way affect religious belief, or 
else, blinding themselves to elementary and mutually 
destructive distinctions, followed Reason up as far as 
they dared without wholly dropping the hand of 
Faith. Hence, confusion, half-heartedness and in- 
congruities; hence, bigotry and sectarianism the more 
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vehement in proportion to the irrationality on which 
they were founded. To correct these evils in the 
Anglican Church, to sweep away abuses, to lay bare 
an immutable rock on which Faith might build, and 
revive holiness and true Christian conduct—these were 
the aims which the Tractarians set before themselves. 

And seldom has a Christian church been so sorely 
in need of regeneration as was the Established Church 
of England at the beginning of this century. Always 
the church of the aristocratic and the rich, its high 
offices were then filled for the most part by wordly- 
minded men, and its lower places were parcelled out 
among the dependents of influential families. The 
average Englishman regarded it as an institution, like 
horse-racing, cricket, grouse-shooting, prize-fighting 
and the Constitution, to be kept up because it was 
thoroughly English. Piety counted for little; even 
scholarship, which has often won a bishopric, was less 
potent than fawning or favoritism in securing ecclesi- 
astical prizes. Spiritual insincerity was no barrier to 
preferment. Carlyle relates that although his friend 
Thirlwall was at heart no more of an Anglican than 
himself, yet Thirlwall consented to fill a bishop’s see, 
and the Church saw no impropriety in his doing so. 
The Government of the Church, as was inevitable, 
was completely controlled by the State, or, to be 
precise, by the party in power, which distributed 
clerical offices, from a curacy worth £50 a year, to an 


_archbishopric worth £20,000, to extend and perpetu- 


ate its political supremacy. Pluralism was part of 
the corrupt system. By its very essence aristocratic, 
as I have said, the Anglican Church represented the 
English aristocracy at a time when George IV. was its 
model of virtue and piety. Strict in interpreting by 
the letter and not by the spirit, formal in its observan- 
ces, arrogant in its pretensions, indifferent to the 
brutalized condition of the lower classes, it furnished 
a superficial solemnity to State pageants, and gave 
the aristocratic, but unspiritual, John Bull the com- 
fortable assurance that, having enjoyed the luxuries 
and privileges of life on Earth, he would in due time 
be translated to life everlasting in Heaven. 

But at length signs of regeneration appeared : of in- 
tellectual life,in the logical works of Archbishop Whate- 
ly, of spiritual quickening in the writings and even more 
in the conversations of Coleridge. Still more stimu- 
lating was the influence of the discussion of reforms 
in political, economical, and social conditions, which 


-convulsed the United Kingdom during the third decade 


of the century. Radicals, like the Mills and Bentham, 
were already clamoring for a reorganization of the 
Church, and even conservatives foresaw that the 
Church could not remain stationary should the pro- 
posed change be effected in the other institutions. It 
was at this time that Dr. Arnold of Rugby published a 
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pamphlet on Church Reform, in which he was the 
advocate of ‘‘ the sinking of dogmatic differences, and 
the inclusion of Dissenters within the pale of the State 
Church.” He held that the actual immorality and 
irreligion which corrupted all classes of the nation 
could be overcome only by uniting all Protestant sects 
under the State ; and that the true aim of all religious 
men should be, not to cramp nor to nullify their 
efforts for good by internecine quarrels and by selfishly 
seeking to eStablish the supremacy of one sect over 
the rest, but to combine on the Christian principles 
which they acknowledged in common against their 
common enemy, evil. Arnold’s scheme, so liberal, yet 
so Utopian, was eagerly embraced by a coterie of 
earnest followers, many of whom were men of unusual 
intellectual force, and all of whom emulated him in 
their endeavor to make their individual lives and ex- 
amples righteous and lovable. 

Simultaneously with the spread of Arnold’s Lati- 
tudinarian, or ‘‘ Broad Church,” views, the Tractarian 
Movement started and quickly gathered force. Its 
most conspicuous originators were Keble, Pusey, and 
John Henry Newman, who set out from the same 
desire as Arnold, to purge and spiritualize the Church, 
but who soon diverged from his path, because they 
were all men upon whom tradition had a stronger in- 
fluence than it had upon him, and also because they 


were all more logical than he in following their prem- — 


ises to their logical conclusions. Newman has de- 
scribed (in his Apologia pro Vita Sua) the steps by 
which he advanced in the course of a dozen years from 
orthodox Anglicanism to orthodox Romanism. Be- 
lieving mankind to be ‘‘implicated in some terrible 
aboriginal calamity,” he believed that God graciously 
sent his son Jesus Christ into the world as an atone- 
ment for human wickedness, and to promulgate those 
doctrines by which the race might thenceforth be 
saved. This divine revelation, made in the first in- 
stance to Christ’s disciples, was entrusted to the prim- 
itive Church and transmitted by it in an unbroken 
order, from generation to generation. The Church 
was the supreme judge, as she was the perpetual 
custodian of the rules and dogmas necessary for salva- 
tion. If innovations were proposed, she decided, 
through the councils of her bishops, the direct suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, what should be adopted, and 
what should be condemned. From her decision there 
was no appeal; for there could no more be two an- 
tagonistic forms of orthodoxy, than two antagonistic 
multiplication-tables ; one must be true, the other 
must be false. This was the fundamental belief of New- 
man and his friends ; furthermore, by their descent and 
education they regarded the Anglican as the actual 
representative of the Apostolic Church. But how 
account for the evident inefficiency of that church, for 


the worldliness of its ecclesiastics, the listlessness of 
itslaymen? Errors of belief and unwarranted prac- 
tices of ceremonial must have crept in, owing to the 
torpor or ignorance of her guardians : it was the urgent 
duty of every devout Christian, therefore, to examine 
her records in order to the restoration of pure forms 
and to the weeding out of schismatic tenets. 

So Newman and his colleagues turned their eyes 
backward, to discover in the Past the authentic stand- 
ard of their faith. The eighteenth century, pre-emi- 
nently unspiritual, gave them nothing ; but they paused 
for a time at Laud, who, more than any other man, 
moulded Anglicanism in the shape it was to wear for 
twocenturies. Still, there were discrepancies in Laud’s 
teaching, and the investigators turned back yet another 
century to Cranmer, Latimer, and those other church- 
men of the Reformation, under whose guidance the 
Church of England had separated from the Church of 
Rome. And here the crucial dilemma confronted 
them. The Romanist asserted that his Church could 


be traced in unbroken line to the Apostles, and that 


when the English, in the reign of Henry VIII., seceded, 
they became schismatics ; the Anglican rejoined on the 
contrary that his church had preserved the unsullied 
apostolic faith, and that the Roman Church by accept- 
ing unwarranted and corrupt doctrines had, in the 
16th century, forfeited its orthodoxy. Which was 
right? Both disputants appealed to the authority of 
the early Fathers, who had received their doctrines 
from those who had (presumably) listened to the 
Master himself; and Newman accordingly searched 
the patristic writings and the records of primitive 
Christianity. 

At the outset of his career he had held Romanism 
in that holy horror characteristic of Protestants in 
countries where the tradition of papal interference 
in matters temporal still lives. For an Englishman 
especially, his political inheritance makes it hard to 
accept the Roman religion, because the Pope claims 
temporal as well as spiritual sovereignty. Catholics 
owe their first obedience to him, then to the State of 
which they are citizens, but in case of conflicting in- 
terest, their patriotism must give way to their obe- 
dience. 

In spite, however, of his instinctive British repug- 
nance to Romanism, which includes repugnance to 
the temporal pretensions of the papacy, and to the 
spiritual headship of the bishop of Rome, who had 
long been denounced by Protestants as the Anti- 
Christ—Newman’s investigation of the teachings of the 
early Fathers convinced him that the Church of Rome 
was the genuine and sole depository of the authentic 
dogmas of Christianity. He saw that in the early 
history of the Church the same questions had come 


up, had been debated and settled, as were now per- 
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plexing him; that doctrines long ago banned as schis- 
matic were identical with those of Anglicanism; and 
he came very slowly, and at first unwillingly, to the 
conclusion that he could not consistently proceed 
along that Via Media—that Middle Road between 
Arnoldism and Romanism—which he had hoped would 
conduct to Truth. And indeed, how was a middle 
road possible? Granting that there is a revealed 
scheme of salvation, and that that scheme is confided 
to a church with authority to decide what forms are 
necessary, what shall be believed and what shall be 
regarded as error, how can individual license be 
tolerated? If every man be allowed to interpret the 
law according to his preferences and interests, there 
can be no law. To sanction different interpretations 
of faith, as Arnold proposed, would inevitably result 
in confusion, and finally in scepticism: for each man 
would construe in accordance with his powers, whereas 
the body of church doctrine represents the authentic 
interpretations handed down by the Apostles, and 
cherished from age to age by the most devout wor- 
shipers and the wisest theologians. On what ground, 
therefore, can men who differ as widely as Protestants 
differ, stand? To the Anglican the belief in the un- 
broken episcopal government is essential; but the 
Evangelical rejects the authority of bishops; and how 


can either Anglican or Evangelical, were they able to — 


adjust their mutual differences, make common cause 
with the Unitarian, who even denies the divinity of 


Christ, and cannot consistently be called a Christian ? 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


NEWSPAPERS ; THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 
BY SLASON THOMPSON. 

Ir is the ungrateful fashion of the hour to rail 
against the daily newspaper. Wherever two or three 
men are gathered together, —whether on the street, at 
the club, or in the saloon,—the faults of the press are 
an unfailing subject for raillery, criticism, and condem- 
nation. Millionaire, monopolist, and professional an- 
archist raise their voices in unaccustomed harmony as 
each berates it for pandering to the interests of the 


. other. There is an incongruous concord in the epi- 


thets they fling at the ‘‘demagogue press” and the 
‘‘capitalistic press.”’ It is represented as the tyrant 
of this age which doth bestride the world like an irre- 
sponsible colossus ; the fecund child of the father of 
lies, multiplying mendacity with electricity, steam, and 


perfecting presses ; the heartless inquisitor into the 


sacred privacy of the living ; the ghoul that respects 
not the cherished memories of the dead. 

So general is this sweeping and indiscriminate 
arraignment of the press by the people who talk and 
write, wot for publication, that I think it is fair to 
assume that there is a conspiracy to destroy the in- 
fluence of the press for good, to which I think a great 


“many good people are unwittingly accessory. It is 


easy to understand why the evil-doer should rail 
against the daily newspaper. He dreads its eternal 
vigilance in pursuit of news a hundred-fold more than 
he does the bull’s-eye of those guardians of peace, of 
whom the legend runs ‘‘we never sleep.”” Neither is 
it difficult to account for the unconcealed contempt in 
which criminal corporations, their managers, attorneys, 
and agents hold the daily press. Without its garru- 
lous watchfulness the way for greedy schemes at public 
expense would be greased by ignorance, and the price 
of public officials would be cheap through the removal 
of the costly risk of detection. 

We have not far to go to lay the finger of exposure 
on the reason why all things selfish, all things sordid, 
all things petty, mean, and of bad report, belie, belittle, 
and berate the press. They belong tothat great section 
of humanity that loves darkness and hates the light. 
Nor does it give us of the press any very deep concern 
that every criminal that walks the streets unwhipped of 
justice, every lawyer who fattens upon his ability to 
make the worse appear the better reason ; every quack 
who practices upon the immutable gullibility of man- 
kind ; every merchant who prospers upon false weight, 
short measure, and misrepresented quality; every 
capitalist who grinds the face of industry ; every poli- 
tician who steals the thunder of patriotism to further 
his schemes of personal spoliation ; every Pharisee of 
literature who sells his delusive word-castles for what 
they will bring; every indolent huckster in theories 
who teaches that man was not born to eat his bread in 
the sweat of his face—in short, it matters little that 


these ‘and their entire kind join in the hue and cry ° 


against the press. Its highest honor is their blame ; 
it should begin to suspect itself if it won their praise. 

But it is a matter of the deepest concern to the 
press and of infinitely deeper concern to the com- 
munity, if to the snarling chorus of crime, greed, and 
phariseeism, there is added justly or unjustly the con- 
demnation of honest, unselfish, and unbiased intelli- 
gence. 

The belief that as a general rule the average news- 
paper of to-day does not transgress the limits of its 
rights any more than it is in human nature to o’erstep 
that which is not definitely forbidden, brings me to 
consider what are the rights of a newspaper. These 
I take first and foremost to be a faithful record of, and 
a fair commentary on, the happenings of yesterday, 
nothing extenuating, setting down naught in malice. 
This may perhaps be more properly termed the pur- 
pose of a newspaper than its right. But with this end 
in view comes the right to treat the brief abstract of 
yesterday’s doings, so that it will attract the most at- 
tention to-day and leave the most vivid impression for 
to-morrow. And here is where the much maligned © 
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element of sensationalism comes in. Some kind of 
sensationalism is as necessary to the life of a news- 
paper, as courage to a soldier, beauty to a woman, or 
power to motion. Without causing some kind of sen- 
sation in the minds of its readers every day, the daily 
newspaper becomes stale and flat to its readers and 
unprofitable to its proprietors. 

In its character as a chronicler of daily life the 
newspaper is like unto a history and it must not per- 
mit the necessity for sensation to pervert history. It 
therefore seeks out those happenings which, the ex- 
perience of mankind has taught, attract the most 
general attention of mankind. We of the press are 
constantly confronted with-the daily accusation and 
proof that newspapers give up a disproportionately 
large share of space to the dark and seamy side of 
life. Crimes, famines, plagues, pestilences, man’s 
barbarity, and woman's frailities, jostle each other for 
space and precedence in the columns of our most 
‘‘highly esteemed contemporaries”; while as a general 
rule accounts of the doings of the virtuous, healthy, 
and happy are thrust into out-of-the-way corners or 


entirely omitted. But here again it is the sensation 


which any given event will create that governs its im- 
portance in the editor’s mind. Let any discovery of 
science, any deed of heroism, any gift of charity, any 
convention of clergy, any achievement of genius, be- 
come in any way a phenomenon, likely to appeal to 
the general craving for something new, and the editor 
will turn with thankful avidity from the sensations of 
darkness and crime to those of sweetness and light. 
For the benefit of that profession which dwells most 
bitterly upon the unlimited space devoted to base- ball, 
prize-fights, and horse-racing in the newspapers com- 
pared with the brief mention of sermons and the doings 
of the clergy, I would recall a couple of verses from 
the New Testament, which are often cited for another 
lesson they teach. Christ was criticized by the Phari- 
sees and Scribes for receiving and eating with publicans 
and sinners, and he spake unto them in this parable: 

‘*What man of you having a hundred sheep, and 
having lost one of them doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness and go after that which is lost 
until he find it? And when he hath found it he layeth 
it on his shoulders rejoicing. And when he cometh 
home he calleth together his friends and his neigh- 
bors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me for I have 


- found my sheep which was lost. I say unto you that 


even so there shall be joy in Heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over the ninety and nine 
righteous persons which need no repentance.”” The 
point of this, as likewise of the parable of the woman 
and the ten pieces of silver, lies in the application. 
It is always the thing which is lost, or about which 
there is doubt, chance, or surprise, that attracts the 


attention of men as of angels. We take a very mild 
interest in the millions that travel safely by land and sea, 
but let a train run over an embankment, or a ship 
founder in mid ocean, and the eyes of the world devour 
with startled eagerness the details of the horror. 
Why? Because it creates a sensation and not because 
to the great world of readers the wreck of a train, or 
the loss of a ship makes much more difference than 
the fall of a sparrow, or the sinking of a pebble. 

But I suppose the greatest difference of opinion 
between the publishers of newspapers and the critics 
exists over the right of newspapers to ransack the 
earth, to drag family-skeletons from their closets, to 
invade the privacy of homes, and push the inquisition 
of the interview into the affairs of individuals in the 
unceasing search for sensation. It may be difficult to 
define where the rights of the public to information, 
and of the individual to privacy begin and end, but it 
is understood and acted upon in every newspaper 
office in this country every day in the week, and every 
hour of the day. And with all respect to the criticism, 
mostly inspired by the agonies of galled jades, I think 
the wonder is not that the right is abused, but that it 
is so seldom abused. Of course, we can all recall in- 
stances where gross injustice has been done by the 
Paul Pryism of the press, but the rights of the public 
have to be governed by the broad principles of uni- 
versal good and not by the hardships, or even the 
heart-breaks of particular cases. Restrict the right 
of the newspaper to follow virtue into its sanctuary and 
you cannot commission it to track crime into its secret 
haunts. Forbid the reporter to enter the drawing- 
room of the rich, the office of the lawyer, or the study 
of the learned in pursuit of information, aye, even of 
gossip, and you cannot authorize him to search the 
tenements of the poor, or the back-alleys of vice 
for the relief of the distressed, or the detection of 
guilt. Liberty of inquiry and investigation is neces- 
sary to the full exercise of the highest office of the 
newspaper—the exposure of all manner of public ras- 
cality and rapacity. It is this that makes it a terror 
to bad and designing men who systematically foster 
the idea, derived from a legal axiom, that it is better 
that ninety and nine knaves should escape exposure 
than that the private feelings of one honest citizen 
should be disturbed by seeing his name in print. 

I admit that the daily newspaper is in some respects 
a vast clearing-house of worthless gossip, but so long 
as this gossip is free from scurrility and free from malice, 
little if any harm is done. All history that is not taken 
up with the rise and fall of dynasties in blood, in- 


_trigue, and infamy, or with the dry narration of human 


progress, is gossip ; and it is through this gossip that 
we derive our truest notions of the manners, lives, an:l 
characters of our ancestors. 
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In the State of Illinois the rights of newspapers are 
defined and limited by a law which, if justly adminis- 
_ tered in the courts, would be ample protection to them 
and every citizen. Broadly, their right is to tell the 
truth under all circumstances where the community is 
to be served, avoiding malice, falsehood, and gratuitous 
scandals. 

As for the duties of newspapers I believe they are 
coextensive with their rights. They should be con- 
ducted as quasi-public institutions, with temperance, 
boldness, and truth, for their guiding principles. Any 


publisher who looks on his newspaper as a private. 


enterprise to be conducted merely as a sewer for the 
world’s filthiest news and as a purveyor of corrupt, 
sordid, and hypocritical opinions—because it pays to 
conduct such a newspaper—is a public enemy. And 
every citizen who as a subscriber or advertiser patron- 
izes such a newspaper is particeps criminis. Let there 
be no mistake about this. The publisher of such a 
newspaper has the excuse that in a corrupted world 
filth and falsehood pay. Ifthere were no market for 
his tainted and damaged goods he would reform. 

But to one accusation involving the motives or pro- 


bity ofa publisher, you have athousand charging news- - 


papers with an absolute incapacity for telling the truth. 
The old saw that ‘‘All men are liars,’’ has been revised to 
read ‘‘ All newspapers are liars.’’ From ex President 
Cleveland and the ex-Minister to St. James down to 
the lowest pimp that rails against the liberty of un- 
licensed printing, the alleged mendacity of the press 
is a byword. Now one of the first duties of the news- 
paper is to Tet. rHe Trutu. It is aduty enjoined by 
law and established by expediency. From the youngest 
reporter up to the editor-in-chief,'all the members of 
the newspaper staff are impressed with the necessity 
for accuracy of information and statement. You may 
smile your incredulity. But it is the truthful reporter 
that wins the confidence of his chief, and it is the accu- 
rate editor who comes to be relied on by the publisher 
and by the public. There is no place in the world 
where veracity commands a higher premium and men- 
dacity is at a more general discount than in a news- 
paper office. No man can get on in this business whose 
reports whether of a horse race or a transit of Venus 
take liberties with the fractions of time or truth. To 
any one practically conversant with the difficulties of 
obtaining accurate accounts of the most commonplace 
event, the general truthfulness of the reports in the 
_newspaper excites admiration and not mistrust. Do 
you realize that no two men ever see the same thing 
from the same point of view? The base line of vision 
in no two men is precisely alike. No two men hear 
the same thing in the same way. No twostenographic 
reporters take down the same thing with the same 
signs, and no two men transcribe their notes without 
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variations. It isa fact, incredible as it may seem, that 
no man is able to write his own thoughts on paper as he 
thinks them, and the law libraries of the land are 
glutted with decisions of courts trying to construe. 
documents to give effect to the real intentions*of 
grantors, lessors, testators, etc., etc., allset out with the 
expensive verbiage of the ablest lawyers in the world. 
And so I am amazed at the general truthfulness of hur- 
ried newspaper writing, rather than distressed over its 
occasional misstatements. Of course, I do not pretend 
to defend or excuse the wilful misrepresentations of 
party organs, or of editorial controversialists. These 
must be charged up to the debasing tendency of pol- 
itics, and the general cussedness of human nature, 
which is the same in the editor of a country newspaper, 
as in a John Milton, a Sam Johnson, or a Lord Mac- 
aulay. 

Briefly put, the right of a newspaper is to get and 
print all the news, and its duty is to please, instruct, and 
increase its readers. | 


THE PRESS AS IT IS. 
BY GENERAL M. M. TRUMBULL. — 

Tue address*of Mr. Slason Thompson, editor of 
America, tothe ‘Sunset Club” last Thursday evening, 
was a strong and eloquent plea for the modern news- 
paper as a truthful chronicler of events, an honest 
advocate and critic of measures and men, the incor- 
ruptible censor of wrong-doers and-wrong, the scourge 
of the guilty, the defender of the innocent; a moral 
guide whose end is, ; 

‘To hold, as't were, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
of the time, his form and pressure.” 

This was not the exact language of Mr. Thompson, 
but substantially it answers very nearly the descrip- 
tion he gave of the daily newspaper of our time. 

There was not a man at the banquet who did not 
feel that Mr. Thompson was defending an ideal press, 
the newspaper as he would like to have it, not the 
newspaper as it actually is ; a newspaper which, as he 
himself portrayed it, ‘‘shall publish a fair record of 
the happenings of yesterday, with a fair commentary 
on them ; and that shall extenuate nothing, nor set 
down aught in malice.”” That good character came 
from the higher ethics of the press. It does not fit 
the newspaper of the present, but of the future. Let 
us hope that Mr. Thompson may live long enough to 
see such a daily newspaper. as he issued from his 


‘imagination and presented to the Sunset Club. 


By way of contrast, will Mr. Thompson kindly 
look at the picture of a real newspaper exhibited for 
public scorn in the columns of America, July 18th, 
1889. The newspaper exposed by America formerly 
existed in Chicago, and still exists here under the 
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same name, but under different management. The 
story of its mercenary, cold, and heartless methods is 


told by a lady who for several years was a writer for 


the paper. It is fascinating in its picturesque details 
of editorial cruelty and greed. After showing us a 
glimpse of the libel factory whose business it was to 
blast the reputations of men, to break the hearts of 
women, and to fill innocent homes with agony, the 
lady says : 


At one time, I remember handing in an article that was 
published without close scrutiny, and brought me a severe repri- 
mand for its criticism of a prominent man 

‘‘But it is /rue,” I persisted, ‘‘amd I have been told the 
ar was never afraid of the truth.” 

‘That man paysthe..... five-hundred dollars per year to 
let him alone, and nothing must ever again be handed in deroga- 
tory to him.” 

At another time I was told to write something caustic about 
Mr. H. H. Honore. “ 

‘*Why! What has he done ?” I asked. 

‘* He's rich enough to pay the. . . . . to let him alone, and he 
will do it if he’s properly attacked.” 

_ ** Heis my friend,” I answered. ‘‘ Nothing could tempt me 
to write anything against him.” 


recognizes no individaal preferences. Consider 
your engagement with the..... ended until you are willing to 
obey orders.” 


And it ended. Yet an editorial afterward appeared so closely 
imitating my style of writing, that my most intimate friends thought 
I had written it against one who had possessed always my friend- 
ship. 

The above sample may not be an exact type of the 
present-day newspaper, but it is a faithful portrait of 
many newspapers which hold high rank in the daily 
press. Is it not atruer pattern than the model ex- 
hibited by Mr. Thompson ? 

In his forcible address Mr. Thompson said : ‘It is 
the fashion of the hour to rail against the daily news- 
paper.” If this is true there must be some good cause 
for the fashion. People do not rail against the black- 
smiths, or the shoemakers ; and why should they rail 
against the newspapers, if they are correctly described 
by Mr. Thompson ? With fine contempt, he specifies 
the classes who rail against the press. He says: 

‘* The law-breaker, the selfish corporation, the criminal un- 
whipped of justice, every quack, every dishonest lawyer, every 
merchant who gives short weight, every huckster in theories joins 
in the hue and cry against the press ” 

That is very severe, but surely Mr. Thompson will 
admit that the railers thus defined by him, do not set 
the ‘‘fashion of the hour,” nor fairly represent the 
~~ multitude, who, he says, ‘‘ find in the faults of the press 


an unfailing subject for raillery, criticism, and con- 


demnation.” He must have recognized this when pre- 
paring his address, for he said : | : 
‘* But it is a matter of deepest concern to the press and of 


infinitely deeper concern to the community, if to the snarling 
chorus of crime, greed, and phariseeism, there is added justly or 


unjustly the condemnation of honest, unselfish, and unbiased in- 
telligence.” 


* Fortunately, the good and honorable people of the 


community are in the majority, and these are the 
classes who rail against the newspapers ; not against 
their valuable features, but only against that destructive 
power of the press which is used for evil. 

If every quack is a critic of the press, why do the 
quacks of all kinds patronize the papers, and why do 
the papers patronize them? How shall we account 
for the columns of quack-advertisements which appear 


_ in the newspapers every day ? The censure of the press 


by ‘selfish corporations” is not heavy ; a great deal 
more censure comes from the victims of the ‘‘ selfish 
corporations,” because those corporations are defended 
and assisted by the press. 

It is doubtless true that many law- breakers criticize 
the press, but the fashion of railing at the newspapers, 
which Mr. Thompson condemns, is made by people 
who do not break the law. As to the ‘‘-+hucksters in 
theories,” they would have no customers were it not 
for the popularity given to their merchandise by the 
press. There is no more hearty and wholesome read- 
ing to be found anywhere than the lashings given in 
the columns of America to the press for its servile 
habit of huckstering for votes, offices, and patronage. 
No more scornful indignation can be found in our 
journalistic literature than has been expressed in the 
columns of America against the mercenary and servile 
press for huckstering with that ignorant importation 
which is so dangerously hostile to our civil and reli- 
gious freedom. 

The rights of a newspaper are limited by the moral} 
code and the usages of enlightened society. Every 
right is attended by its corresponding duty. A per- 
son, who in his pride asa gentleman scorns to calum- 
niate his neighbor, will sometimes as an editor prac- 
tise the trade of slander for an income. No doubt, a 
newspaper has the right to publish the news of the 
day, but that right is limited by the duty to publish 
only the truth, without malice and for justifiable ends. 
This duty lies heavier on editors than on any other 
class of men. The ordinary person who bears false 
witness against his neighbor in private conversation, 
does comparatively little injury, while an editor, who 
prints a lie in his newspaper, may thereby tell it to 
fifty-thousand men. 

Conceding the right of the newspaper to publish 
the news, and to comment on men and affairs, yet the 
right of the citizen must be considered also. He may 
defend himself from an assault upon his character, as 
from a blow against his life. How far the man who 
buys a newspaper is farticeps criminis in the mischief 
it may do, is a question of reponsibility which every 
man must answer to his own conscience. _ The reck- 
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less editor, who publishes helter-skelter news and 


gossip, regardless of private character, or family-hap- 


piness, is well described in the Scriptures. As a mad- 


man who casteth firebrands, arrows, and death, so is 
the man that deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, ‘‘ Am 
not I in sport ?” 


ORGANIZED AND NON-ORGANIZED LIFE. 


lr by life is to be understood spontaneous motion, ° 


we must acknowledge that the whole universe is ani- 
mated, and that the animal world owes its life, its 
growth, and its whole existence to the universal life 
of nature. For a long while, under the influence of 
materialistic philosophy, it was believed, that we 
should be able to explain the psychological and phys- 
iological action of the animal world from the chemical 
and purely mechanical processes of nature. The 
world was considered as a dead machine moved by 
push from the outside. As a matter of fact, the in- 
verse is true; science has been compelled to explain 
even the mechanical processes through the facts of 
physiology and psychology. For there is life and spon- 
taneity everywhere in nature; in the falling stone no 
less than in the blowing of buds and in the decisions 
of the human will. 

The simplest mechanical movements appeared so 
self-evident, that scientists believed they might pro- 
perly be regarded as the most general facts, to which 
for the sake of explanation all other natural pheno- 
mena would have to be reduced. Mechanics, after 
all, only explains the form of visible motion ; it only 
shows how one form of motion necessarily proceéds 
from another or how it is transformed from potential 
energy. The fact of the motion itself remained un- 
explained. How a stone falls can be correctly calcu- 
lated ; the cause that occasions its fall in each single 
instance can be stated, but the reason why it falls, 
why it is attracted toward the earth, remained an 
open question. Repeated attempts were made to 
explain gravitation from the pressure of a surrounding 
ether, simply because scientists had been accustomed 
to regard organic nature as dead. In this, however, 
they entirely overlooked the fact, that even if in such 
case the descent of a stone could be sufficiently ex- 
plained through mechanical pressure (we need not 
mention here the many contradictions arising from this 
hypothesis), the pressure itself, which the ether exerts, 
would remain unexplained. By virtue of this explana- 
tion the presence of ether must cause all movement, 
and ether would be the source of all life, the agency 
that produces the spontaneity of nature. But, if 
ether itself is not alive, through what push or pressure 
could it have attained its energy? In this manner the 
problem is only delayed,—and can be delayed ad infi- 
nitum without the approach of anything that looks 


like an explanation. We therefore regard these ether- 
theories as a failure, and rather adopt the simpler 
conception, according to which nature as a whole is en- 
dowed with spontaneity, i.e., self-motion. A stone is not 
pushed toward the earth by a pressure, by a v/s a fergo, 
but it spontaneously moves. The stone (like all bodies) 
has a quality, called gravity, which is manifested in 
gravitation. One body attracts another body inversely 
as the square of their distance. Gravity is not out- 
side of the stone pulling or pushing it; it is in the 
stone itself, itis an inseparable part of it, a quality 
being identical with its mass. Accordingly, the fall- 
ing stone is not acted upon, it is self-acting. 

This same principle applies to all more complica- 
ted processes, and even to human action itself. <A 
chemical combination is not affected through the 
pressure of some unknown or unknowable agent out- 
side the substances that pushes them together; but 
through their own inherent energy, through qualities 
that are inseparably connected with their very exist- 
ence—qualities that in their totality constitute their 
whole being. 

The spontaneity of living creatures, which in the 
form of organized life is called vitality, is accord- 
ingly-derived from other forms of energy, just as the 
materials that are constantly building up the body 
are substances that are found everywhere about us in 
nature. We drink the water that falls from the clouds 
or is drawn from a spring. The carbonic acid of the 
air is transformed in plants into hydrates of carbon, and 
we consume them in our daily bread. We breathe 
the oxygen of the air, and through all the complex 
and peculiar processes which these substances undergo 
within our body through constant combinations and 
decompositions, we derive in every second of our life 
fresh strength from the great store-house of living 
nature to live, and move, and have our being. 

Spontaneous motion is the universal feature of all 
natural processes. Butif spontaneity is not the charac- 
teristic feature of animal life, if the self-motion of liv- 
ing men and animals is only a special instance of the 
universal spontaneity of nature, if they are but a pecu- 
liar form, a particular, grand, and wonderful revela- 
tion of the same—what then is to be regarded as the 
essential difference between both these kingdoms? A 
difference which, despite the intimate connection of 
both, is so very striking and manifest. 

That which particularly distinguishes so-called liv- 
ing beings in their contrast to the so-called not-living 
beings of inorganic nature is their organization. We, 
therefore, must carefully distinguish between organic 
substances and organized substance. 

Organized substance, or rather organizing sub- 
stance, is that which displays all the special functions, 
which exhibits the properties of life in the narrower and 
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in the ordinary sense of the word. Organized sub- 
stance not only possesses that spontaneity of movement 
Which is common to all substances, and which it shows 
in a striking manner especially by the transformation 
of potential into kinetic energy; it also possesses the 
faculty of continuing without interruption the process 
of self-organization. It takes from its environment 
fresh substances, which it assimilates into the higher 
(that is, unstable) combinations of its own ; where- 
upon in animal beings these higher and unstable com- 
positions again are decomposed through oxidation. 

The process of organization, accordingly, consists 
in what we usually: understand by assimilation of food, 
resulting in nutrition and growth, accompanied by dis- 
assimilation, i. e., a constant expulsion of the used ele- 
ments. In animals, moreover, the setting free of 
energy in the form of motion is a further characteristic 
trait of the most important peculiarities of the higher 
forms of organizing substance. 

We learn from this that every trifling act of vitality, 
be it ever so insignificant or little, the slightest move- 
ment, even the blinking of an eye, and also every 
thought and every emotion of our soul, is a decay of 
built-up living substance. How closely, then, are 
death and life akin! Nay, they are in this sense iden- 
tical, for each act of life is an act of death and the old 
hymn is true, Media vita nos in morte sumus : 

In the midst of life by death we are surrounded. 

And this idea contains even a deeper truth than 
was dreamed of by the poet of those lines, or by the 
millions of human souls of past ages, who in their 
anxieties and in danger of death repeated the words of 
that grand hymn. 

Decay is the condition of activity. Thus the char- 
acteristic feature of death is the very nature of life. 
Death constantly hovers about us, and out of his hand 
we receive—through the decay of the forms which 
hoard potential energy, that vitality which warms our 
hearts and glows through all our being, which we ex- 
pend for our own necessities as well as for the weal of 
future humanity. | 

The truth, that every vital act is at the same time 
an act of death, would find a wrong application if its 
influence would drive us to melancholy, if it would 
make our lives gloomy and our souls despondent. 
On the contrary, it must make us brave and coura- 
geous, for indeed it does not show life ina terrible and 
death-like shape, but death himself with all his terrors 
appears in a milder and nobler aspect. Death, the 
giver of life, will bestow the richer gifts, the better we 
learn to appreciate their value. To both the spend- 
thrift who wastes, as well as to the miser who leaves 
his powers of life unused, the fountain of life will cease 
to flow. But through wise use we may do both, pre- 
serve and even increase its bounties. P. C. 


THE LETTER. 
[A RONDEAU TO THE OLD Year.) 
BY MARY MORGAN (GOWAN LBA). 


Shall I burn it? Shall I not? 
Letter, relic of the Past : 
Useless now, why hold it fast ? 

Better that it be forgot ! 


On the embers glowing hot 
Now the tattered treasure cast — 
Shall I burn it? Shall I not ? 
Letter, relic of the Past. 


Is the olden time a blot 

To consume with fiery blast ? 

Why before it stand aghast ? 
What would be the difference—what— 
If I burned it ? I will — — not! 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Law or Hussanp anon Wire. CompiLep ror Poputar Use. 
By Lelia Foseph ne Robinson, LL. B. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Miss Robinson devotes some seventy-two pages of her little 
work to a discussion of the law of domestic relations ; the remainder 
is occupied by digests and abstracts of the statutes and laws of the 
several states. The authoress confesses that, in cases of emer- 
gency, advice must be sought from counsel ; and we conclude, 
accordingly, that the knowledge derivable from the treatise will 
go little farther than to afford a basis of operations in possible 
domestic skirmishes. The book is written in an elevated tone. It 
is primarily addressed to women, although the authoress says that 
the subject of the work is of the same interest to men, remarking 
that ‘‘ whatever stage of enfranchisement our sex may attain, we 
can never enter the marriage relation independently of the other." 

The information that the book contains is clearly and con- 
cisely presented. UKpK, 

Th: Truth Seeker Annual and Freethinter'’s Almanac for 1890, 
published by the Truth Seeker Company, 28 Lafayette Place, 
N. Y., contains an excellent calendar of free-thought historical 
events for the twelve months of the year, several poems, and 
various historical contributions, amonz them Mr. T. B. Wake- 
man's ‘‘ Inauguration of the Bruno Statue.” 


NOTES. 


The continuation of the controversy ‘‘ The Psychic Life of 
Micro-Organisms" between Mr. Romanes and M. Binet will 
appear in our following. number. 


We have recently received from Oakland, California, a series 
of circulars setting forth the proposed activity for the present win- 
ter of the Emerson Section of the Starr King Fraternity,—a society 
organized for self-culture, philanthrophy, and general usefulness 
to the community of which its members form a part. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the organization, we may judge, is the logical di- 
vision of labor established, and its execution by sections organized 
with especial reference thereto ; a feature that we think eminently 
adapted to the effectiveness of societies for self culture, for in this 
manner the special talents of the respective members may be 
best employed to the advantage of all, and the conflict of interests 
and efforts, however well intended, avoided. In the course of the 
‘‘ Emerson Section,” we may note, that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
has given an entertaining talk of personal reminiscences of the 
Emerson family, and that the leader of the section, Mr. Charles 
J. Woodbury, is a disciple and in youth, was a friend of the poet- 
philosopher. The philosophical section is engaged in the study of 
evolution. The Rev. C. W. Wendte, pastor of the Unitarian 
Church of Oakland, is the originator of the organization. 
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